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Rejoice! ‘tis the season of loving, 
The beautiful season of giving; 
The wish every spirit is moving, 
To make brighter and richer our living 
With the love of the Christmas-time. 


We tell over again the sweet story 
Of the child of the promise so holy, 
Whose life was a mission of glory, 
Who alike blessed the lofty and lowly 
With the joy of the Christmas-time. 


And so the sweet impulse ts given, 


Love worketh in hearts as a leaven, 


Bonds sordid and selfish are riven, Bee 

And earth seemeth nearer to heaven EC] 

With the peace of the Christmas-time. 
AcMe G. 
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SELF CONCEIT. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


It is not grown up people alone who dislike conceited | 


children, boys.and girls also dislike them; and the wonder 
is that there are so many of them when they are so disa- 
greeable. Some few children are conceited all over but 
most of them are conceited about some particular thing. 
A pretty girl is conceited about her looks; a bright girl 
about her smartness. 


good plan to be afraid. 
A boy may be conceited about his skill at football or in 
rowing, or about his speaking at school, and the (to him) 


impressive manner in which he says, “to be or not to be; | 


that is the question, &c.,’ or he may have a high opinion 
of the sonorous way in which he repeats the refrain of 
Poe’s Raven, “Never More.” Perhaps he is conceited about 
the stylish way in which he swings his cane and makes a 


bow; the cane sometimes strikes against a lamp post un- | 


seen by him, and the girls laugh at his comically fine man- 
ners. Both boys and girls imagine that there is more in 
them than other people think there is. They are not only 
sure that they know what is best, but that they also know 
more about a subject than any one else. So they interrupt 
the conversation of others with their opinions and say to 
a younger playmate “you are a fool and don’t know any- 
thing.” If by and by it isfound out that they are mistaken 
and that other children do know something, it is funny to 
watch their confusion and see how they try to hide their 
ignorance by saying, “Oh we could have said that if it had 
been worth while.” They will not admit that they do not 
know as much as they supposed they did. 

When one child talks so rudely to another itis a good 
plan for the one who is being snubbed to question the con- 
ceited child in a good humored kind of way, until the lat- 
ter begins to think that after all he is not as wise as he 
thought. Do not try to make him own that he is wrong, 
only ask such questions as will make him own it to himself. 

It is droll to see a little girl conceited about her spelling 
or her multiplication table. She will spell school as “scool,” 
_ Wednesday as “Wendsday,” and will insist that six times 
seven equal thirty-two, and seven times seven equal fifty-six. 
She is perfectly sure that the teacher put itso on the 
blackboard and “that mamma does’nt know.” 

Boys talk politics in the same assured manner and de- 
clare that “President Arthur doesn’t know what he is about” 
or else that “he isa capital good fellow.” They abuse the 
democratic or republican party as if they had been to the 
state convention and knew all the tricks, and felt that no 
one was honest or had much sense except those in their 
own party. : . 

There is another way in which children are conceited. 
They think they are quite familiar with the Bible and that 
there is no reason why they should continue to study it. 
Then when you ask them what relation Sarah was to Joseph 
or even to Jacob, they either cannof tell you or say that 
_ such a question is not worth thinking about. One boy told 
me he knew all about the temple. “Which one?” said I. 
“Why of course, there neyer was but one Jewish Temple,” 
he replied, Iasked another if Paul had ever seen Christ. 


Little girls call pertness “being” 
smart,” and think that a rude answer shows they are not | 
afraid to speak. So it does, but once ina while it is a) 


had not?” was the answer. 


“How could he have written in the New Testament if he 
A third child when told to find 
the verse “Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall be 
called the children of God,” turned to the Ten Command- 
ments, as he knew “that verse was something like them.” 

Conceited children are always shallow, that is, they have 
not much in them either of knowledge or real character. 
They do not pretend to know more than they really do, but 
for the time being they are certain they knew all 
about a subject and that their ideas and opinions are right 
and that it is worth while for every body to pay attention 
to them, that is why they are so disagreeable, as they ex- 
pect so much from others; and it is hard work to correct 
their conceit because they are sure they are right. 


- WHY DOES COAL BURN? 


A. B. ©. 


Now that winter has come, and collecting out-of-doors 
will be confined mostly to snow-balls, perhaps you will be 
glad to turn your attention to some things in the house which 
you would hardly think of looking at in the pleasant sum- 
mer-time. 

Suppose you make the coal-hod your first field for inves- 
tigation. You know that coal is dug out of the ground, 
that it is taken from mines like many other minerals. But 
most minerals will not burn, and why should this? Let us 
compare it with something else that will burn and see what 
resemblances we can find. 

You will select charcoal, I am sure, as being the most like 
mineral coal of anything that will burn. Charcoal, you 
probably know, is charred wood, wood that has been partly 
burned in a pit or smothered place. If you examine pieces 
of this you will see the woody structure quite plainly. The 
grain of the wood shows in every piece, and traces of bark 
may sometimes be found. 

Is there anything like this in your coal? Choose a piece 
of soft coal, sometimes caNed bituminous coal, for compari- 
son. It is black and soils the fingers like charcoal, but still 
it seems much harder and heavier than that. If the dust is 
carefully brushed off you will see that certain sides of your 
specimens are quite hard and shiny, and clean; but you will 
also observe that there are two opposite sides which look 
much more like the charcoal. They are soft, appearing 
very dirty when rubbed, have no lustre, and when you ex- 
amine them closely you will see patches which show the 
grain and form of wood. If you are fortunate you may 
even find delicate impressions of leaves or ferns. 

These woody patches will cut and flake up with a knife 
exactly as charcoal does. Now split your piece of coal into 
thinner pieces, making the break parallel with the dull 


surfaces—it splits most easily in this way, and you will find : 


that every new surface thus exposed has the same resem- 
blance to charcoal as those you have been examining. This 
will convince you that the charcoal structure goes all the 
way through the piece. In fact your coal is a kind of 
natural charcoal, and, as you will readily guess by this time, 
was once wood. : 

Something more, however, has happened to it than to 
ordinary charcoal. Besides being wood that has been part- 
ly burned, or partly decayed, which means the same 
thing, the weight of the rocks that were on top of it when - 
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it was in the ground have made it hard and solid, and much 


‘Is so much more compact. 


would reach, on all sides, careful only to keep its anal hooks 


riosities of Entomology. 
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heavier than common charcoal. In short, it has been 
changed into a mineral, has become mineralized. Soft coal | 
has been only imperfectly mineralized, so that in it we find 
much that still looks like charcoal; while hard coal, or an- | 
thracite, which has been more thoroughly changed, shows | 
hardly a trace of woody structure. It is hard and brilliant 
on all sides. 

It will not seem strange that goal should burn when you 
know that it was once wood; and you will see that the reason 
why it burns so much more slowly than wood, is because it 


CHRISTMAS. 


Still the angels sing on high, 
Still the bearded men draw nigh, 
Bringing worship with the dawn 
When a little child is born. 
Baby glory in the place, 
Star-look on the mother’s face, 

_ Psalm within the mother’s heart, 
Christmas all in counterpart ! 


Quaintest wight that ever stirred, 
With thy ears that never heard, 
Eyes that eye a brand-new world, 
Tiny limbs but half uncurled, 
Wee-bit Adam ! Wee-bit Christ ! 
Earth, by thee new-paradised, 
Blooms to miracles again, 


Echoes God’s ‘‘ Good will to men.” 


Blessings on the little child, 

In the cave far-off and wild! 

For that memory divine 

Tells me well, O baby mine, 

That thou art Emanuel, 

“God with us,’? come here to dwell,— 

Come to say, ‘‘Since time began 

Son of God is Son of man.”? 
—Selected. 


“What store of delicate and varied food lies in the cells 
of any leaf; sugar and starch and chloraphyll, oils and 
gums and raphides; ay, and in some plants, like the com- 
mon nettle, beautiful crystals suspended from the cell-wall 
or floating about; sweetmeats and candies for the little 
gourmand, no wonder it eats so much; in twelve hours it 
ate the weight of its own body. As if a manshouid in the 
same time demolish thirty four-pound loaves of bread.— 
Reaumur. 


TENT-MAKERS, OR COLEOPHORA. 


When you find a blotched or mined leaf, with a round 
hole, as truly outlined as if drilled with a center bit, you may 
be sure that a coleophora has been feeding there, and this 
little hole was the entrance to its pasture-ground, covered 
closely by its tent, whilst the owner penetrated into the soft 
juicy parenchyma, and stretched away, as far as its body 


at the tent-door to secure a retreat on the least alarm.—COu- 


Say as you think, and speak it from your souls.—Shaks- 
pere. 
It is as important that we should have good books as that 


we should keep good company.—An Old Bookseller. 


THE NEWSBOY’S HOME. 
WHAT A VISITOR LEARNED ABOUT IT. 


You probably know that a great many of the boys who 
sell newspapers on our city streets, have homes and parents, 
but there are very many of them who have neither, and for 
thesé there was built, near the center of business, in 1874, a 
large stone building having three stories and basement, for 
a “ Newsboy’s Home.” A matron, school teacher, and jani- 
tor have charge of the building and the boys. The direc-. 
tors are nine men and nine women of this city. The boys 
pay two dollars per week for their board, and the expenses 
beyond this are met from the treasury of the Newsboy’s 
and Bootblack’s Association. Four evenings a week in the 
winter a school session is held of an hour and a half, and 
the active little fellows‘are induced to sit still long enough 
to learn some lessons. Their ages are from nine to eighteen. 
Every Monday evening they havea concert. Singers give 
their services and the piano which always stands in the 
schoolroom does excellent duty. The boys themselves sing 
from the “ Sunny Side” with a chorus that would do credit to 
any of the public schools of corresponding grade. Saturday 
evening is taken up by the same exercises which go on at 
that time in nearly every house where there are children, 
viz.: bathing. 

Sunday p.m., services are held in the school-room, when 
Rev. Mr. Galvin reads from the Bible and talks about the 
lesson therefrom. There are some thirty or forty inmates 
there now. I wonder if they have a Christmas Tree. I 
wish I had thought to ask the matron if they did. Because 
we might send some packages there this month; some books 
—the right kind, merry and sensible; some woolen or cotton 
shirts; stockings, they need the most. Hardly any of them 
wear these at all, simply because they hayen’t-them. How 


do you suppose they can hang up a stocking for Santa Claus 


to fill, when, for lack of a change, they’ve been wearing it 


close up to Christmas eve itself, and there are such holes 


that making anything stay in it would be quite hopeless? 
There is a bank for them too, and all they can earn be- 
yond their two dollars a week is deposited, and they have 
two per cent. a month interest. Second-hand clothing which — 
is donated has a minimum value put upon it and the boys — 
buy such as they need. You see they do the best they can 
to support themselves. The people who agree to support 
it, quietly pay the bills and the public hears no appeal. | 


‘None except that each month you meet some boys on the 


street selling the little paper called “ The Newsboy’s Appeal” 


which is published for them. Buy one the next time itis~ 


offered you. Go and see the Home too, and have a pleasant 
talk with the matron, who will tell you about the boys. 


Good manners are to a person what perfume is to a flow- . 
er—something individual and charming. 


Let the hound that runs after two hares at once take heed 
lest he catch neither,—Thomas Adams. 


It is nearly an axiom that people will not be better than 
the books they read.—Dr. A. Potter. 


Wear your learning like your watch, in a private pocket; 
and don’t pull it out to show shat you have one; but if you 
are asked what o’clock it is, tell, é 
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We are glad to greet our readers with a double number of 
Lirrrnn Untry, this time, for Christmas instead of New Year’s 
Day. We wish we could get more of the hearty good will of 
the season into its pages, but such as we can, here it is, and 
there is more in store. May it be to you all, the merriest, 
truest, and fullest Christmas-time you have ever known, in 
the richest sense of the wish. — 


‘Wuere are the children who do not, each Christmus, make 
out a written list of the things they want? Raise your 
hands and let us see how it stands. But perhaps there is a 
happy mistake here, and the question should have been, 
“Where are those who do make out written lists? It came 
to mind that way at first, because we hear of so many 
who are doing it this year, and it would be easier to count 
the uplifted hands of a few, than of many. Two little girls 
were writing down their wants in this way lately and asked 
their papa and mama to do the same. This raised a laugh 
of course, for the older ones said there was no hope of their 
wishes being fulfilled. Mama’s first one would be for $5,000. 
Papa’s would be for a new chimney to the house, which 
should go clear down to the ground. He also wanted a 
horse and buggy very much. Now we happen to know that 
these two little girls are having very merry times, by them- 
selves, getting up an enormous pasteboard chimney which 
is painted to imitate red bricks; a small tin horse and buggy 

_is to be bought too, so that papa shall not have his Christ- 
mas wants entirely ignored; while mama is to be presented 
_ with a small iron savings bank on the outside of which shall 
appear in imposing figures, $5,000. You would see, if you 
should happen to be in that home Christmas morning, that 
there was more fun and good cheer to be had over a few 
funny little gifts that were not looked for, than is often had 
_ in those where much has been hoped for, and received. 
It is the spirit of good cheer that crowns the Christmas 
time with blessing, not the actual gifts themselves. 
This is just said lest you should happen to drop into that 
pitiable condition of really believing you want all the 
_ things you write down, or that you will be unhappy if 
Christmas does not bring most of them, whereas you know, 
_ all the time, that if your fountain of happiness is to dry up 
_ without these things, it is just swre to be dry, shortly, with 
them, because it does not spring from any depth. I wouldn’t 
make out a list if I were you. I would think up all the lit- 
tle things I could, funny, useful, and pretty, for each mem- 

ber of the family, and if you have money left, make a 
Christmas for some who would otherwise have no merry 
time. 


“Tom, where can I get a good two-foot rule?” “I can 
give you one on the spot, John.” “Well, lets have it.” 
“Don’t wear tight shoes, That rule applies to both feet,” 


THE LIGHTS OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 
“LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE.” 


CELIA P, WOOLLEY, 


It was rapidly growing dark on Christmas Eve, and the 
lights were being lit along the streets and in the tall dark 
houses that loomed up on either side. Many a bright pic- 
ture of home comfort and cheer was revealed to the passer- 
by as he hastened on, and caught sight of brilliantly lighted 
rooms trimmed with evergreen and holly. Here and there, 
was a Christmas tree gaily decorated with candles and flags, 
and loaded with presents, around which groups of merry, 
happy-faced children pressed eagerly. But as the darkness 
increased many of the inside shutters were closed, and all 
tue Christmas warmth and brightness shut within. Peo- 
ple should leave the shutters open on Christmas eve, if 
never on any other night in the year, at least so thought 
the Barlows, who, this year, were celebrating Christmas 
with a beautiful tree which stood in the bay-window facing 
the street, and formed one of its prettiest sights. “Let 
your light shine,” said mamma, as she drew the curtaing 
back until the gas-light streamed out of the window, and 
across the pavement, gleaming and sparkling on the snow. 

“Oh,” said Katy, in a tone of surprise. “I didn’t know it 
meant that.” 

“What did you think it meant?” her mother asked. 

“Something a good deal harder, trying to be good, and 
set an example,” she answered, flushing a little as her 
mother looked smilingly down upon her. 

“Well, it does mean that, but I think it means this, too,” 
and Mrs. Barlow lighted the last remaining jet on the chan- 
delier, and told Tom he might light the tree. If the Bar- 
lows had known how many of those passing by, stopped a 
moment to look in upon the pleasant scene, and then walked 
on with a warmer glow of love and thankfulness at their 
hearts, they would have felt amply repaid for their simple 
kindness. Only the great pity was that some of: those who 
stopped to look, turned away with a sigh instead of a smile, 
for Christmas time brings little joy to them who have nei- 
ther friends nor home. One old woman, thinly dressed and 
bent with age, came shivering down the street, and pausing 
to take breath gazed with a hard and bitter look within, 
then turned away muttering words of angry despair. 

“Oh, these rich; they area selfish set, a selfish set.” 

But she was mistaken, for the- Barlows were neither rich 
nor selfish, but gave freely of their means to all the needy 
who came within their reach. 

A short distance behind the old woman came Charlie and 
Annie Fay, returning from the large clothing-house where 
they had been to take the work their mother had finished 
that afternoon, and to receive the money which was to pur- 
chase their Christmas dinner. . They were neatly but not 
warmly clad, and the little girl shivered with the cold as 
they paused, every now and then, to look in at the lighted 
windows. 

“I wish they would all leave the curtains up, don’t you, 
Charlie?” Annie asked, as they passed a row of houses 
where the shutters were tightly closed. They stopped be- 
fore one brilliantly lighted window where a real Santa 
Claus was taking the presents from the tree. Annie laughed _ 
aloud in her delight, when a little girl just her size 
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reached out her arms to receive a beautiful wax doll, half | 
as large as herself. A tall, richly-dressed lady standing near 
the window heard her, and looking out and seeing them 
standing there, frowned and quickly closed the blinds. 
Charlie and Annie walked rapidly down the street, feeling 
as if they had done something wrong. 

“Does it make it brighter when they shut the light all in- | 
side, Charlie?” Annie asked a moment after. 2 

But Charlie couldn’t answer all of Annie’s questions, and 
could only tell her to hurry, and that their mother was wait- 
ing. 

“Are we so very poor, Charlie?” she asked again as they 
trudged along. 

“No-o,” said Charlie, “not the poorest, not so poor as old 
Silas, who sleeps in the cellar, and lives in the poor house 
winters.” | 

“But, we shall have no presents, mamma said, and last 
night she cried when she thought we were asleep.” 

“Now, Annie, you know mamma does not like us to see 
her when she cries. You ought to have been asleep,” her | 
brother said reproachfully. 


. “LT know,” said Annie humbly. .“I did try, I shut my. eyes 
tight, just so,” shutting them very tight indeed. 


Just then they reached the Barlow house. Mamma Bar- 
low and the children were standing about the tree, while 
Papa was taking down the presents. -They saw him give 
little three-year-old Ted a drum, a train of cars, and a pic- 
ture book, and Katy a gold chain with blue locket attached. 
Charlie’s eyes caught sight of a pair of skates hanging near 
the top of the tree. 

“There!” he exclaimed, “I thought so, they’re for him,” as 
the skates were handed over to Master Tom. 

There was something in Charlie’s tone that made Annie 
turn and look up in his face. 

“Should you like a pair of skates, Charlie?” she asked. 


“No,” he replied, trying to speak ina cheerful tone, “I 
don’t mind, not since mamma said how much they cost.” 

“J should like a chain,” said Annie, half as if she were 

_speaking to herself. 

“Wait till I get to be cash boy and I'll get you one.” 

“Oh, Charlie, will you?” Annie cried, and throwing her 
arms about him, she gave him a hug of grateful affection. 
Charlie lost his balance, slipped and fell, and the silver 
piece in his hand rolled away on the pavement and was lost 
in the snow. The children looked at each other with white, 
frightened faces, and Annie began to cry, while Charlie 
commenced digging in the snow with half-frozen fingers in 
search of his money. Mrs. Barlow coming to the window 
a few moments afterward saw them, and stepped quickly to 
the door. 

“What is the matter, little girl?” she asked. 

Annie looked up, and seeing what a kind, pleasant face 
the lady had, ran up the steps and told her what had hap- 
pened. By this time Mr. Barlow and the children had col- 
lected about the door and Tom had run down to help Char- 
lie in his search. 

_ “Tom, come in,” his father called, “and bring the boy with 
you. We'll see what can be done.” | 

When Charlie entered he found Annie seated before the | 
fire, talking like a little magpie to Katy and Mrs. Barlow, | 
while Ted stood before her, gazing up into her face with | 


wide, round eyes, 


“Come to the fire, Charlie,” said Mrs. Barlow. Charlie 
had removed his cap, and his modest, manly air pleased 
them all very much. 


“You don’t always remember to do that, Tom,” said Katy, 


| giving him a sisterly nudge of the elbow. 


When Charlie had told his story, Mr. Barlow wrapped a 


| piece of money in some paper and put it in his jacket 
| pocket. 


It was of smaller size than that Charlie had lost, 
but as it was yellow instead of white, that did not matter. 

“There, my boy, that will buy the Christmas dinner, and ° 
Tom and I will walk home with you and see where you live.” 
Charlie hesitated. Mamma will pay it back.” he said at 
last. , 

“All right,” said Mr. Barlow, “if she wants to,” 

“We’re not so very poor, you know,” Charlie added, with 
a little flush of pride on his cheek. 

“No,” chimed in Annie, “not as poor as old Silas.” 

Mrs. Barlow stooped down and kissed her. 
stand, dear,” she said. 

Katy, prompted by some sudden thought, had sped up 
stairs, where in a few moments her mother found her, gath- , 
ering all her half-worn clothes and play-things into a huge 2 
bundle for her new-found acquaintanees. : 

“Katy, what are you doing?” her mother asked. = 

“Only letting my light shine,” Katy answered with a little _— ; 
embarrassed laugh. eee 


“We under- 


“That's just like Katy,” said Tom, “nothing less than a 
conflagration suits her.” See 
Mrs. Barlow made a judicious selection from the store _ 
Katy had collected, choosing a warm coat and cloak,and 
mittens for each, together with a few books and toys, and ~~ 
saying the rest could wait until some other time. 


You can guess the rest of the story, dear little reader a 
how the Barlows took pains to find out all about Mrs. Fay . 
and her two children, to find more comfortable lodgings for 
them, put Charlie and Annie in school, and procure for their — ; 
mother better paid work, so that she was able to pay Mr. ; 
Barlow for the loan of Christmas Hye, though she said that — 
kindness and goodness like theirs could never be paid. aay 

The lights of Christmas Eve shine far and near, Open z 
wide the shutters and let the world outside, in the cold and 
the dark, catch the reflection of the home brightness with- 


in. And open wide your hearts, that you may learn that _ 
half the blessedness and joy of the Christmas season lies in — 2 
the giving not the getting. A true poet wrote the lines: | Me 
“See how that little candle throws its beams, 6 
So shines a good deed in.a naughty world.” om 
What we must and what we should, tee 4 
If seen aright were what we would; “SS e 
The real is other than it seems, ; aa 
Far better than our fondest dreams. mr 


—Inter-Ocean. 
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Beautiful hands are those that do ifs 
Work thatis earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through.” 


Have more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest. 
Shakspere, 
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WHAT TO READ. 

PROVERB SToRIES. Louisa M. Alcott, Roberts Bros., Boston 1882. 
Price $1.25. 

Here is a new collection of stories from the writer who 
is so eagerly sought by all the young folks. The stor- 
ies themselves,—all but one,—are not new, having appear ed 
before, in periodicals; but they will meet a fresh welcome 
in book form, and to most readers will be new acquain- 
tances. Since the boys and girls cannot get on without 
sweetmeats for the mind, itis good that they may have 
those which are so wholesome and nutritious as “Psyche’s 
Art,’ “A Country Christmas,” and “My Red Cap,” which 
are among the best of this collection. There are eight 
stories in the book, and you had better buy it, as the au- 
thor’s physician has forbidden her to write any more, per- 
haps for a long time.—at least until her health is better. 


Tue HistoRY OF THE RELIGION or IsraEL: An Old Testament 

primer. By Crawford H. Toy, Professor of Hebrew Language and Lit- 

- erature in Howard University, Boston: Unitarian Sunday School Soci- 
ety. Tremont Place, 1882. Price 50 cents. 

“The student will find in this study of the life of the Isra- 
elitish péople, a most broad and thorough reviewal, closely 
condensed in form. ‘To trace the entire historical develop- 

ment of these people, is its object, and itis called their 
“Religion,” because little else exists in the way of literature 
or ‘art, upon which to found the work. Its use will make 
'motre real and vivid, to the mind of the pupil, those books 
of the Old Testament which now so generally give a for- 
eign and unnatural influence of thought to the young folks 
who try to grasp its history. 

s it begins at the earliest possible poimt of Hebrew life, 
‘and around each leading epoch in order, are grouped such 
outlying facts or traditions, thoughts or beliefs, outgrowths 
“or tendencies, as may be gathered relative to it, thus mak- 
ing the study clear and concise in its gradual steps of ad- 
“vance. The concluding portion deals with the later for- 
unes of the people, tracing the vigor, uprightness, and te- 
1acity, of their thought, down to the present day. 

- Much study and research is required of ‘the teacher, that 
n coming to the class one may be prepared with a full plan 
rf thought: and information for the half hour’s exercise. It 
s designed that it shall not be beyond the grasp of chil- 
en of twelve years, and to those of that age or older, who 
aye previously received a good course of instruction in 
the religion of their own people and times, this series, in- 
elligently handled, will prove most interesting. 

“The series numbers thirty lessons, and has in connection, 
chronological table, and an ample list of books of refer- 
ence. The writer suggests, in the preface, certain methods 
or taking up the lessons and kindly offers his aid “to those 
teachers who may think it worth their while to apply to 


* 


“Our Sunday School stories, therefore, should be brimful 
of life, wholesome with the wholesomeness of life, and their 
-naturalinfluence should be along the lines which lead to manly 
md womanly worth, and to honesty, purity, temperance 
and truth in daily life. They should be such stories as go to 
make boys brave and honorable, and girls tender-hearted 
and pitiful, with the pity and tenderness of God,;”—-Alexan- 
er MeLsod, De D; 


The series of S. S. Lessons by H. M. Simmons, which 


| appeared in Lirrzy Unrry from January 1st to April 16th 


inclusive, under the title of “ A More Wonderful Genesis, or 
Creation Unceasing,” is now made into an attractive little 
book with large type. It is called the “ Unending Genesis,” 
and is a very suitable companion volume to “A Year of 
Miracle,” which appeared last season and met with such 
Published by the Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madi- 
See the advertisement on last page of 


ready sale. 
son St., Chicago. 
this number. 


ABSURD ‘TITLES. 


The following list of titles of books circulated during 
tromwell’s time, shows that the silver words of one age may 

seem absurd to another era: 

“A most Sweet, Delectable and Perfumed Nosegay for the 
Saints to Smell At.” 

“A Pair of Bellows to Blow off the Dirt cast on James 
Ery-. 

“The Snuffers of Divine Love.” 

“ Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ Breechers.” 

“ High-heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness.” : 

“ Grumbs of Comfort for the Chickens of the Covenant.” 

“A Sigh of Sorrow for the Sinners of Zion, breathed out 
of a hole in an earthen vessel, known among men by the 
name of Samuel Fish.’’—Selected. 


A beautiful holiday number for Wide Awake appears this month, 
larger and even more full of entertainment than usual. Read its pros- 
pectus for 1883. There you will see what it has in store for its readers 
this coming year. In this number you will find plenty of bright illus- 
rations and a large variety of short stories, besides the usual supple- 
ment for the Reading Union with its short biographies, studies with the 
microscope, ‘Health and Strength Papers.” ete, New serials are 
begun by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, and others. “Of 
the short stories, among the best are: Rose Kingsley’s reminiscences 
about ‘‘Our Eversley Dogs,’ in which appear several illustrations, and 
a fine, though small, engraving of Chas. Kingsley; a life-like, and laugh- 
able account of ‘‘Some Real Darkey Boys,’? andthe comical history of 
the royal doings of two ‘‘ Modern Little Princes’ at Christmas time, 


A LITTLE GIRL’S CHRISTENING. 


“Do you recollect that we are not long past our children’s 
Sunday, now so commonly obsérved by the sensible and 
thoughtful clergy? Well, it chanced that, in busy, worldly 
Gotham, the children were not forgotten, and, among 
others at a certain church, were two—brother and sister— 
who were lovingly carried to the altar for Christening. The 
following week the little girl expressed a desire to visit the 
reverend gentléman who had laid his hand in blessing on 
her head. She begged her mother that she might go to 
see him until she was promised she might; and the mother, 
knowing of no particular reason for haste, thought, no 
doubt, the promise would suffice for a time; but only a 
short time, however, for the next day the request was again 
urged: “ Please, mamma, do go with me to see Mr. ! 
T want to see him so much!” and the mother, remembering ~ 
her promise, consented to go at once. Soon the pastor’s 
house was reached, and, after the greeting was over the 
pastor kindly drew the child to his side saying: “‘So you 
wanted to come to see me, did you, Flossie?’ ‘Oh, yes, 
sir! I did want to see you so much! You remember you 
christened my little brother and me Jast Sunday?” “ Yes, 


et es 


SE SEAR AAA Bye ot Oe 8 Sa Be Rea 9 
Ido remember I did.” ‘“ Well,” continued the little wise | THE IVORY GATES. 
innocent, “I wanted to tell you that my little brother’s took, | 
but mine didn’t.”—Boston Commonwealth. ier cea 


Do you wonder where the fairies are, 


We have just heard of a good deacon, who was one even- eee Care ae Con ees ec 
= aete P : They’re very near, or very far, 
ing examin ra- : 
g “ee Se pile os books for the Sanday oo libra | er neice dead vide hanislen 
ry. On one side of him was the unexamined pile, on the They live in the same green world to-day 
other, two piles—one the rejected, the other the accepted As in bygone ages olden, : 


And you enter in by the ancient way, 
Through an ivory gate and golden. 


books. After reading several pages of one book, he threw 
it aside with an expression of extreme disgust. “Such a 
book ought neyer to go into a Sunday-school library.” As Lifer eihe Tans ed Grea We 
ha wont an with Wa * sehi z 1 | That land to many a rover; 
‘ f WO ee ERIS CALEY OUS J DEON . [eee But the heart must be pure and the conscience light 
slipped the rejected book into the unexamined pile. He} That would cross its threshold over. 
soon took it up. His eye caught a passage of scripture. | The worldly man for its joys may yearn, ; 
“There,” said he, laying it on the accepted pile, “that is the Aslan es a ete aay Bae te 
: . . sut never for him do the hinges turn, 
kind of book I thoroughly like. Such books as that do Of that ivory gate and golden. 
good.” Many a “carefully selected” library has been “ex- | 
amined” in this way, at a single sitting. Well Spring. 


While the innocent child, with his eyes undim, 
As the sky inits blueness o’er him, 

- Has only to touch the portal’s rim, 

And it opens wide before him. 

Some night, when the sun in darkness dips, 


No man can teach what he does not know. To know a, 


thing so as to be able to teach it requires preliminary study. We'll seek the dreamland olden, 

How to study asubject, in preparation for its teaching, is | And you shall touch with your finger tips 
an art, with which every teacher ought to be familiar, sine byOry. gape. aud goldca: 

but of the very existence of which, many “teachers” | 

seem not to be aware. It is not a question of spiritual pre-— CURIOUS FOOD CATCHERS. 


paredness for the office of a teacher, but one of special prep- 
aration for a particular act of teaching, that is here involved. 
If a man were as experienced as Moses, as wise as Solomon, 


All the dragon-flies proceed from water larve; strange = 


; ars creatures, of unbecoming forms and ferocious dispositions. — 
as devoted as Paul, and with all the religious fervor of the | he mouth, or rather the lower lip, of the larvais of very 

prophets and apostles combined, he could not teach what he 
did not know; nor could he know what he had not learned.— 


singular form. Two jaw-like organs are at the end of the Sg 

lip, its basal portion being articulated to the head; this — 

S, S. Times. ; | mask, as it has been called, is folded beneath the head when A 
; |in repose, but it can be suddenly shot out in front of the 

TEacueERs, no abiding influence can be secured over any head so as to seize any small creature that may pass near it. 

one, unless you possess his affection; no genuine affection which the larva thinks good to eat. Imagine one of your 

can exist without respect; and respect is never conceded arms being joined on to you chin, bend your elbow till your — Bc 

save to those evidently and admittedly our superiors in hand covers your. face,—this will represent the dragon-larva 

something,—learning, sagacity, force, piety, experience, or | with the mask in repose; now shoot out your arm in a 

weight of character.—Selected. : straight line from your head,—this will represent the mask 

: unfolded and in use; your fingers may be considered to rep- 

resent the jaws of the creature. When the larva wishes to 


A WINTER SONG. turn into an insect, it leaves the water and creeps up the 
ae 3 stem of some water weed or other object owt of the water, : 
sate earl bursts its skin and commences its new state of existence. If 
Oh, Summer has the roses we look about us, near the water side, we shall be sure Se 
And the laughing light south wind, find some empty pupa-skins.—-Country Walks of a Natur-— ~ 


And the merry meadows lined list 
With dewy,, dancing posies; P alist. 
But Winter has the sprites ne es 
And the witching frosty nights. 


Oh, Summer has the splendor To climb steep hills requires slow pace at first.—Shaks- 
W 
Of the corn-fields wide and deep, pere. 


Where scarlet poppies aoe eat 
Pere nelae ens sane All men are not equally qualified for getting money, but te 
With diamonds everywhere. it is in the power of every one to practice thrift.—Budgett. 


Oh, Summer has the wild bees, 
And the ringing, singing note 


Ee. foe robin: Sanehy mikcns i is children habits of industry. pro- 
And the leaf-talk in the trees; The man who gives his children h Y-pro- 
Peck wiavenpas fig ening: vides for them better than by giving them a fortune—— 
i ime. 52 

of the merry Christmas Waiatene 
Oh, Summer has the luster __ et Se tee 
Of the sunbeams Rpts and bright, 
And rains that fall at nig it i ; ‘ 
Where reeds and lilies cluster; What men want is not neler itis pu BORE: 
But deep in Winter's snow words, not the power to achieve, but the will to 

_ The fires of Christmas glow, 


_—December St. Nicholas, Bulwer Lytton. 
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40 Mapison Sv., Curcaco, Inn. 


SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity SERVICES AND Sones for Sunday Schools, containing thirteen 
services and fifty-five songs and hymns; with anthems, chorals and chants 
‘in the services. By J. Vila Blake. Single copies, 30 cts.; in quantities 
less than one hundred, $2.50 per dozen.; per hundred, $15.00. 

Unrry SHorTER Services for Sunday Schools, intended especially 
for infant classes; containing four services with music. By Mrs. A. L. 
Single copies, 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.00. 

- Sunny SrpE. A collection of Sunday School songs, prepared by C. 
W. Wendte and H. 8S. Perkins, by request of the W. U.S. 8. Society. 
" Single copies, paper, 35 cts.; per hundred, $30,000. 
Tue Way oF Lire. AService Book, by F. L. Hosmer. Prepared by 
request of the W. U. 8. S. Society. Single copies, paper, 40 cents; 
cloth, 50 cts.: discount one-third per cent £6 schools. 


Parker. 


UNITY SUNDAY SOHOOL LESSONS. 


rast Serrms; Corner-Stones of Character. By Mrs. Kate Gannett 


Wells. 

SxEconD SERrEs: Home Life. 
zabeth L. Head. 

Turrp SERIES: School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames, 
- Fourts Surms: A chosen N ation; or, the Growth of the Hebrew Re- 
lion. By W. CG. Gannett. Chart to go with same, 5 cts. 
_. Firs Serims: Channing and the Unitarian Movement in America. 
By W. C. Gannett. 

Srxru SERres: Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movement in Amer- 
ica. By R. A. Griffin. 

SEVENTH Srrims: Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J, Ll. Jones. 


By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and Mrs. Eli- 


EIGHTH Surizs: Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sunder- 
ands) : 
NintH Series: The Story of the English New Testament. By N. P. 


5 Gilman. 

‘TENTH SERIES: 
ton M, Mann. 

' EDEVENTH SERIES:. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation Un- 
ceasing. By H. M. Simmons. : 


Talks about the Bible. (Old Tesament.) By New- 


 Twebrra SERIES: 
d. 

THIRTEENTH SERIES: Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann, 
Each of above, single copies, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25: except 
Seventh Series, single copies, 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00; and Thirteenth 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


“Sayings of Jesus.?? 10 cards, illuminated, 15 cents, 
‘¢Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards illuminated, 15 cents. 
‘*Gorner-Stones of Character.’ 12 tinted cards, with photo., 


Series A. 
_ Series B. 
Series C. 


20 cents. 
Series D. ‘Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo., 20 cts. 


~ Series E. ‘‘ School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. 
' Series C, D,E, correspond to Series I., II,. ITI., of Untry Lmssons; to 
be used together on ‘* Uniform Lesson’? plan, 


LIBRARY CARDS, PER HUNDRED, $1.00. 


Heroes and Heroism, By Mrs. Eliza R. Sunder- | 


; Boner: having eighteen lessons, single copies 25 cents.; per doxen, $2.25, | 


Special Services for Christmas, Easter and Flower Festivals. 
SAMPLE COPIES, 3 OTS. 


All orders for sample copies of SuNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY Publications 


should be accompanied with the price per copy. All large orders must 
be paid within thirty days. 

All who are interested in improved methods and matter of teaching in 
our Sunday Schools, whether teachers or not, are earnestly solicited to 
become members, and thus advance the work of the Society, af least by 
their sympathy and contribution. 

Lirz MEMBERSHIP, $10.00. ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP, $1.00. 


Unity Hymns AND CHoRALS. For the Congregation and the Home. 
Edited by W. C. Gannett, J. Vila Blake, and F. L.Hosmer. Single copy, 
in paper covered boards, 35 cts.; per dozen, $3.00. In cloth, 50 cts.; per 
dozen, $5.00. 

RESPONSIVE SERVICES. 
dozen, $2.75. 

Unity Hymns anp CHORALS, and RESPONSIVE SeRVICES, bound to- 
gether, board covers, 50 cents; per dozen, $5.00. 

ScRIPTURES OLD AND NEw. Arranged by subjects for Pulpit Read- 
ings, etc. Selected by F. L. Hosmer and H. M. Simmons. In paper, 
interleaved for additions, 35 cts. In boards, 50 cts. 

Uniry LEAFLETS. Number I. The Unitarian Movement in America 
and Channing’s Relation to it. By W. C. Gannett. 

Number If. Unity Clubs, or Mutual Improyement Societies in Town 
and Church. By Mary-E. Beals. 

Number III. Civil Service Reform, By C. G. Howland. 


Number IV. Outlines for a Study of Longfellow’s and Lowell’s 
Poems. By the St. Paul Unity Club. 10 cts.; twelve copies, $1.00. 


By President Eliot, of Har- 


Arranged by T. B. Forbush. 25 cts.; per 


Number V. The Teacher’s Conscience. 
yard College. 
All except No. IV., single copies, 5 cents; twelve copies, 25 cents. 


Most of the above publications of the W. U. S. 8. Society and of 
Unity are also kept on sale by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 141 FRANKLIN STREET, BOsTON. 


BY J. VILA BLAKE, 
BEIGE T PAGES OF Mw 


AND RECITATION, 
Beautifully adapted to 
SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS. 


Price $2 per hundred; 
per dozen. 


soe he oh COPIES 3 Cents. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
| CHICAGO, 


Has just published 


The Unending Genesis 


| By H. M. SIMMONS, 


25 cents 


spirit, by the light of science. 2 
This book is similar in size and style to Mr. Ganuetnn 
“YEAR OF MIRACLE.” 

Send orders early. 


ae RULES TO MAKE HOME PLEASANT, 
; Designed for home walls, 5 cents; per dozen, 30 cents. 


50 cents, 


A CHRISTMAS SERV 1GcBe 


Being an attempt to tell the story of creation, in a reverent Ma 
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